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NOTES AND QUERIES 117 


@ Poker Dice in San Francisco.—Report of a game of forfeits, Timber!, in 
barrooms of San Francisco (WF, XXII [1963], 46) prompted queries of such 
a custom or analogous verbal usage. People of long and varied association 
with such resorts have never heard of nor experienced anything comparable 
to the rite described. Formerly, San Francisco was the wintering and water- 
ing place of many loggers. Since the 1920’s, however, the pattern of employ- 
ment in the woods has changed; good roads, automobiles, trailers, mechanical 
equipment have encouraged employment of the family-type woodsman, 
with a home place. The practice alleged may be a particular house usage 
of bootleg days or prior, or from the 1940’s when Timber! became a cliché; 
but no such custom appears to have been widespread. 

Common in San Francisco and said to be now almost peculiar to “The 
City,” but currently compromised by the presence of women in bars, is the 
custom of shaking for drinks. The diversion is old, and is based on the game 
of Poker Dice. Over the years, the name of this pastime has been changed 
to “Boss Dice,” the shaker of the best hand on the initial throw from 
individual boxes having the privilege of ‘‘bossing”’ or ordering his opponent 
to tie or beat his throw before being required to improve it. A winning 
hand is called a ‘“‘horse’’; if the next of the two out of three sequences is won 
by the opponent, the game is “horse-and-horse,” neck-and-neck as in a race. 
The bangs of leather boxes on bars, the yells and yowls of players, seem to 
be getting too raucous for the social Sixties and the gals who frequent 
saloons. Women never “shake for drinks,” the invitation to Boss Dice, but 
seem to have instituted the custom of tipping bartenders in money (perhaps 
an apologia for frequenting precincts formerly sacred to the male); thus 
their views on decorum are given plenty of house in many places. Formerly, 
men bought drinks or cigars for bartenders as a treat; presently cash com- 
plements service, or else. 

PETER TAMONY 
San Franctsco 


@ Child 277: Ballad and Tale.—The question raised by Mark Gelber (‘‘Notes 
and Queries,’ WF, XXII [October, 1963], 273) about the relationship of 
“The Wife Wrapt in Wether’s Skin’ (Child 277) to similar prose narratives 
is one which I took up in detail in my Ph.D. dissertation on tales about 
taming shrewish wives.” 

Aarne-Thompson Types 901, The Taming of the Shrew, and 1370, The 
Lazy Cat (Motif W111.3.2), both describe a husband who cures his bad wife 
by pretending to administer irrational punishment to a recalcitrant animal. 


1“The Taming of the Shrew: A Comparative Study of Oral and Literary Versions” (unpub. 
diss. Indiana University, Bloomington: 1961). See chapter VI, pp. 352-380. 
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These two stories, together with several minor types, constitute a complex 
of Indo-European folk tales (some appearing in ballads and literary versions) 
which are linked in theme, and which share a number of attendant motifs. 
I studied more than four hundred texts from thirty different nations; sev- 
enty-two of these were of Type 1370, either separate or in combination with 
other types, from seventeen nations. 

Type 1370 appears in three distinct subtypes: a “‘cat-beaten” form (39 
versions; 14 countries), a “‘hide-beaten” form (17 versions; 8 countries), and 
an “object-beaten” form (16 versions; 9 countries).’ My analysis of the traits 
and distribution of these subtypes suggested that the object beaten on the 
wife’s back was an original trait which had possibly been influenced by 
“cat-versions”’ of Type 901. Type 1370 seems to have originated in southern 
Europe before the Middle Ages and disseminated northwards. The ‘‘hide- 
beaten” subtype is thinly distributed in southern Europe, but strongly 
represented in German, Dutch, and English popular literature from the 
sixteenth century and later. Child’s theory that “The Wife Wrapt in 
Wether’s Skin” was based on an English popular printed version is contra- 
dicted by the close similarity of the ballad to folk tale texts, such as that 
which Mr. Gelber has found. 

I had not previously known of an Italian version of Type 1370, although 
the story is known in Greece, Roumania, Yugoslavia, Spain, and France. 
The text which Gelber summarized, if indeed it is Italian, conforms both 
by its location and content to the general hypotheses outlined above. The 
interested reader may find further discussion of these matters in my disser- 
tation and in an article forthcoming in Shakespeare Quarterly. 

JAN HAROLD BRUNVAND 
University of Idaho 

* The revised Types of the Folktale groups references to all three subtypes under Type 1370 

(including Child 277) without specifying their differences. Following the suggestions of my study, 


which was still in progress at the time his revision was being completed, Dr. ‘Thompson cross- 
referenced Types 1370 and 901. 
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